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Foreword 


In 1994, my friend Valerie happened upon an auction sale for a group of houses on the 600 block 
of Lombard Street in Philadelphia. The story is hers to tell, but the result was that she won the bid 
for one of the smaller houses. She already lived in the city in a neighborhood to the north. She set 
up the house at 623 Lombard as a rental. 


One of her leasers, a young doctor, now moved to North Carolina, told Valerie that he had 
learned that the house was once owned by a former slave. This got us intrigued. How did he 
know? What more might we learn? 


I tracked him down and had a brief email exchange with him. He proved friendly and helpful. 
Although he could not reconstruct his search, he could tell us what caught his attention. He had 
dug around in the backyard and found tantalizing artifacts— “some old bits of flatware, tons of 
oyster shells, animal bones, and two lead toy soldiers. The soldiers were in Civil War style dress. 
Ido metal casting (as another hobby), and I could tell that they were sand-cast which means they 
were made before the 1890s. Not to mention, they were a children’s toy made of lead! Sadly, 
those two soldiers may have been lost in the move down.” 





He sent me a copy of a document with transcribed census information from 1870 that listed 
several residents of the house described as Chinese, but having typically English-sounding names 
like James and William Smith. He also copied for us a transcript of a fire insurance policy which 
documents an “original” inspection of the house performed in 1838 and another in 1911 which 
confirmed that the building as described in 1838 had not been changed. (See Appendix Item 
Number | for the original insurance document.) 


As for his tantalizing report that a former slave had once owned the house, he could recapture no 
proof. This is the choice tidbit that determined us to dig deeper. In 2017, my husband Ken and I, 
with Valerie’s backing, decided to move the investigation forward. We visited the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on Locust Street. There we learned that we could obtain professional 
help in research of this type. Joaquin Moreland-Sender, Researcher on staff at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, accepted our commission. He also has personal knowledge of the 
neighborhood the house sits in. (He played sports for years in the recreational park right across 
the street in Starr Garden.) He persuaded us that it would be exciting to trace the story of the 
house itself, but that it would also be rewarding to gather stories of its environs. 








While Joaquin launched the project and wrote the body of the essay here, he has graciously 
allowed us to make additions and some alterations to the text and images. Hold me responsible 
for any errors or quirks. He also contributed several photographs of his own. 


The project doesn’t end here. We hope that everyone who has things to contribute to the story 
will let us know so we can add that lore to this. 


Ihave enjoyed watching the rich history of this house unfold, highlighting Philadelphia as a “City 
of Homes.” 


Susan E. Frank 
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Part I: A Runaway Slave’s First Home 





Figure 1. Red door marking 623 Lombard Street, 2017 (Photo by Ken Frank) 


The charming and modest home that sits at 623 Lombard Street in the City of 
Philadelphia helps us connect to people, places and events that are central to who we are 
as Philadelphians and as Americans. The following essay is a brief overview of some of 
the history concerning both the property and the neighborhood, moving from the 
founding of the City of Brotherly Love, to the late 20" Century. 


The Historical Background of Lombard Street in the City of Philadelphia 


In 1682, the same year that William Penn founded Philadelphia, Thomas Holme arrived 
in the colony to take on the role of surveyor. During the following year, Holme produced 
the first map of what would become the City of Philadelphia — its classic grid pattern with 
five squares easily recognizable in the city to this day. The plan called for a city to run 
from the Delaware River to the Schuylkill River, with boundaries at what is now Vine 
Street to the north, and South Street (formerly called Cedar Street) to the south. 
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Figure 2. Thomas Holme's plan of Philadelphia for William Penn, 1683 The plan does not 
designate a Lombard Street. (Source: Historical Society of Pennsylvania) 


Until the consolidation of 1854, the plan laid out by Holme was the City of Philadelphia, with 
the neighboring areas within the County of Philadelphia functioning as independent townships 
and boroughs. Because the port and main area of business were located along the Delaware 
River, the east side of the city expanded rapidly, spilling out of the plan’s borders north and 
south along the waterfront. It would take more than a century for the original city’s western area 
to be filled with a growing urban population. 


In the opening essay of Philadelphia: A 300 year History, edited by Russell F. Weigley, the 
authors note that the streets of the city were “first called by the names of prominent settlers.” 
However, in 1684 William Penn renamed the streets running east to west after trees (Chestnut, 
Walnut, Pine...), while those running north to south were given numbers (Front, 2", 3...). 


We've seen that Lombard Street did not appear in Holme’s original plan. Roberta Alotta’s 
Mermaids, Monasteries, Cherokees and Custer: The Stories Behind Philadelphia Street Names, 
indicates that Lombard began as an alley in 1740, running from Front to 2" Street, and was “the 
site of Philadelphia’s first financial district.” The name harkened back to London’s financial 
street, and was “originally derived from the Italian moneylenders of Genoa and Florence — the 
Lombards.” The entry for Lombard also notes that “the street was finally opened by affidavit in 
1883 from the Delaware to the Schuylkill River.” [An affidavit in this case would be a sworn 
document presented to the Department of Streets confirming that the street has been in use as a 
public road for at least twenty-one years. ] 
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The affidavit aside, as early as 1781 a patent from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
designated “Nine Public City Lots... marked and distinguished in the general plan of the Public 
City Lots No. 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, and 126.” These lot numbers refer to the 
north side of Lombard Street running between 6" and 7" Streets. They can be seen in Book | of 
Plan With the Measures of All the Squares, Streets, Lanes and Alleys Between Cedar and Pine 
Streets and From Delaware to Schuylkill, a land survey digitized by the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. On page 6 of this plan, drawn up in 1786, the lot numbers are clearly visible. It is 
here that we appear to have the earliest reference to what would eventually become 623 Lombard 
Street—namely, Lot #121. 





Figure 3. Cover of Plan With the Measures of All the Squares, Streets, Lanes and Alleys 
Between Cedar & Pine Streets and From Delaware to Schuylkill, produced in 1786 and 
containing survey plans by Josiah Matlack and James Pearson, City Surveyors (See Figure 
4). (Source: Free Library of Philadelphia) 
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Figure 4. Survey plan of 600 block of Lombard Street, showing lot number 121, drawn by 
Josiah Matlack and James Pearson, City Surveyors, in 1786, in Measures of all the Squares, 
Streets, Lanes and Alleys Between Cedar & Pine Streets and From Delaware to Schuylkill 
page 6. Lot number 121 will become 623 Lombard Street. (Source: Free Library of 
Philadelphia) 
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The House 


A patent [deed] for the nine lots from 1781 was granted to White Matlack (probably brother of 
Josiah Matlack, the city surveyor noted in Figure 4). We know this thanks to a “Brief of the 
Title” that appears at the end of the indenture between the Bank of Pennsylvania and Henry 
Pratt, Philadelphia City Archives, recorded in 1802. 
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Figure 5. Indenture to Henry Pratt from the Bank of Pennsylvania for lots on the north 600 
block of Lombard Street. See Appendix Item Number 2 for the complete document. 
(Source: Deed Book EF No. 10, p. 585, Philadelphia City Archives) 


The indenture, or deed, noted that the Bank of Pennsylvania, “in consideration of the sum of One 
thousand six hundred Dollars lawful silver Money of the United States of America,” sold to 
Henry Pratt “A certain Lot or piece of Ground situate on the North side of Lombard Street in the 
Square between Sixth Street and Seventh Street from the river Delaware in the City of 
Philadelphia...) Thus, Henry Pratt does not purchase all nine lots that had been originally 
granted to White Matlack. Rather, it was part of a “larger Lot of Ground” that had passed 
through various hands in the intervening twenty years, and came to be held by the Bank of 
Pennsylvania. (See Appendix Item Number 2) 
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Figure 6. Portrait of Henry Pratt (1761-1838), mezzotint engraving by John Sartain, based 
on a portrait by T.S. Cummings (Image courtesy of the Dreer Collection in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania) 


The Lives of Eminent Philadelphians, Now Deceased. Collected from original and authentic 
sources, by Henry Simpson, member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and published in 
1859), provides background on Henry Pratt. He was an “eminent merchant” who “ultimately 
amassed a large fortune, and became the owner of a very large amount of real estate.” He is 
most famously remembered for having purchased the “celebrated country-seat” called Lemon 
Hill from Robert Morris (the same Robert Morris who helped finance the American Revolution, 
and was a signer of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States). 
Following Henry Pratt’s death in 1838 the City of Philadelphia purchased Lemon Hill from his 
estate, which the Department of Parks & Recreation considers the first parkland formally 
acquired by the City for the creation of Fairmount Park. 
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Then, in 1842, comes the sale we have been waiting for. The executors of Henry Pratt’s estate 
sell for “the Sum of Sixteen Hundred Dollars lawful money... All the certain messuage or 
tenement and lot or piece of ground Situate on the North Side of Lombard Street at the distance 
of One Hundred and eighty Six feet three inches Westward from the West Side of Delaware 
Sixth Street...” to one Solomon Clarkson. Clarkson, we were to discover, was an African 
American, and, at one time, a slave. Here is the beginning of the indenture: 
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Figure 7 Introductory excerpt from the indenture for the property that would eventually 
be designated 623 Lombard to Solomon Clarkson from the Estate of Henry Pratt, 1842 
Source: City Hall Archives of Philadelphia. For the full text, see Appendix Item Number 3. 


It is significant in that it implies that the lots purchased by Henry Pratt in 1801 have now been 
developed into messuages, an archaic but still-used legal term for dwellings and their attendant 
outbuildings. And the precise measurement of the distance of the lot west from 6" Street, 186 
3”, is of crucial importance in securing the identity of lot 121 on the Matlack survey and the 
property described in this indenture to Clarkson, as that of the future 623 Lombard. 
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623 LOMBARD ST 


Philadelphia, PA 19147-1416 


OWNER 


RUSHMERE VALERIE 





San caren, GSS 
See in Google Street View 
These maps are created for reference only and do not represent 
precise legal boundaries. you need access to the legal descriptions as 


they are contained in deeds, please refer to the Department of 
Records's Parcel Explorer. 


OPA ACCOUNT HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION, 
051207500 No 


DESCRIPTION 
ROW 3 STY MASONRY 


CONDITION 
Average 


BEGINNING POINT 
186'3" W 6TH ST 


LAND AREA (SQFT) IMPROVEMENT AREA (SQFT) 
1,040 1,512 


ZONING 
RMA 

See related zoning documents 

Zoning data source: Planning and Development 





Figure 8. Computer screen shot from the Board of Revision of Taxes, City of Philadelphia. 
It documents 623 Lombard Street as 186 feet and 3 inches west of Sixth Street, the same 
measurements used to designate Clarkson's purchase in 1842. (Source: Downloaded 


January 11, 2018, from URL http://property.phila.gov/?p=051207500) 
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A runaway slave’s first home 


With Solomon Clarkson, we come to the nineteenth century star of the story of 623 Lombard 
with crucial supporting roles being filled by Philadelphia Quakers dedicated to the cause of 
rescuing slaves and helping them to new lives. We are fortunate to have had his tale recorded in 
Isaac Hopper’s Tales of Oppression 1780-1843. The book Kidnappers in Philadelphia, edited 
and amplified with essays and indices by Daniel E. Meaders, includes Isaac Hopper’s original 
piece, wherein it is recorded that “Solomon Clarkson was a slave to John Hanson of New-Castle 
County, in the State of Delaware. At an early age he was sensible of the degradation consequent 
upon his condition, and determined to obtain his freedom in the best way he could.” By the time 
Solomon was nineteen he made his way (ran away, apparently!) to Philadelphia and was hired by 
Peter Barker, a Philadelphia Quaker Abolitionist. Barker, being sympathetic to Solomon’s desire 
to be free, purchased him from John Hanson, “and Solomon agreed to live with him as a servant 
until the amount advanced should be refunded.” In fact, Solomon’s ambition lead him to work 
elsewhere (with Peter Barker’s consent) and he not only managed to refund the advance, he was 
also able to obtain an education. “He had a remarkable capacity for learning, and in that time he 
made such advancement as qualified him to keep a school on his own account. He accordingly 
opened one in Philadelphia...” (For the full text of Hopper’s tale see Item Number 4.) 


Philadelphia City Directories of the period confirm that Solomon Clarkson was a teacher at 155 
Lombard Street. This address may have been what is today 623 Lombard Street, but we can’t be 
sure. It was not until 1856 that City Council passed an ordinance creating the street numbering 
system we are familiar with today, with the hundreds number separating each block (the 200 
block, the 300 block, etc...). Author of Philadelphia Street Name Changes, Jefferson M. Moak 
notes, “Unfortunately, for historians, no conversion table has ever been assembled to date for 
individual house numbers. One of the problems with the old numbers was that no break was 
made at cross streets. As new buildings were erected and properties subdivided, either all of the 
buildings had to be renumbered or the same number was used for more than one building.” 
Regardless, Solomon Clarkson was a teacher and the owner of what is today 623 Lombard 
Street. 


There is a follow-up account of Solomon Clarkson’s activity once he had obtained his freedom 
and secured an education in New Jersey in a handbook titled “Philadelphia in 1824; or, A Brief 
Account of The various Institutions and Public objects in this Metropolis: Being a Complete 
Guide for Strangers” etc. Here we learn that Solomon Clarkson was master of the boy’s school 
branch of the Free School for the Education of Negro children. This was a charity founded by the 
Rev. Dr. Bray under Anglican auspices, supported by contributions from a long list of English 
and colonial benefactors. (See Appendix Item Number 5.) 


Solomon Clarkson passed away in 1848. (Solomon Clarkson’s full will is available on 
microfilm at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) He left the property to a nephew, Tobias 
Hance, who lived in Ohio. Unsurprisingly, Tobias Hance did not move to Philadelphia from 
Ohio. He instead sold the property to James Smith. (For the full indenture from Hance to Smith, 
see Appendix Item Number 6.) 
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Extensive research into deeds, wills, estate briefs, insurance policies, numerous types of maps 
and surveys, and close to eighty newspaper articles failed to clarify when the messuages were 
built and who undertook their construction. But we do find in the 1999 inventory of structures in 
the Society Hill Historic District published by the Philadelphia Historical Commission this 
description of the houses built by 1838 on lots 611 through 629 on the north side of the 600 
block of Lombard Street: “Ten, 3-story, 2-bay, red brick vernacular houses. Rectangular wood 
door surround; single-leaf 6-panel door; 3-light transom; double hung 6/6 sash on all floors; 
wood sills; 3-panel shutters 1* floor; marble stringcourse 24 and 34 floors; aluminum covered 
cornice; ....Built between 1801-38 for Henry Pratt, Esquire. Acquired by the Octavia Hill 
Association between 1911-43. .... Contributing.” The Society Hill District obtained historic 
district designation in 1999. (See Appendix Item Number 9 for the 1999 Philadelphia Historical 
Commission’s successful application to get the Society Hill area, which includes the 600 block 
of Lombard Street, designated as a historical district.) The ten houses, 611 through 629 
Lombard, had already been individually designated to the Philadelphia Register of Historic 
Places in 1984 (See Appendix Item Number 10), though I have not been able to determine at 
whose agency or on what grounds. 


What is clear is that by the time Solomon Clarkson made his purchase in 1842, he was buying a 
house — the same house situated at 623 Lombard Street today. As Henry Pratt did not reside at 
the property, it is likely that Solomon Clarkson was the first person to own the home. With this 
in mind, and given the year of the purchase, it is also likely that the home was built closer to 
1842 — rather than 1801, when Henry Pratt first obtained the property. It is possible that housing 
values at the time of Clarkson’s purchase were depressed by the fact that the neighborhood was 
notoriously overcrowded, dirty and plagued with disease and race riots. It is possible that by the 
time Clarkson bought the house, he chose it to be near the people he was most concerned to 
serve—his fellow African Americans. 


Once James Smith had bought the house it remained with his heirs until 1925, when Harriet 
Moore transferred the property to Thomas Harrigan. During the course of this research no 
information was found for James Smith, although there is a listing in the 1909 Philadelphia City 
Directory for one of his heirs — a laborer named Jacob H. Moore living at 623 Lombard Street. 
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Figure 9 Jacob H. [Moore], a laborer, listed as living at 623 Lombard Street (Source: Philadelphia 


City Directory, 1909 


Thomas B. Harrigan and his wife Cassy C. did not keep the property very long. By 1928 they 


had sold the house to Clifford P. 


Allen 3“ and Frank P. Will. These men, along with their 


respective wives Margaret and Edna, again sold the property in the same year to Samuel and 
Benjamin Grabosky. Samuel and Benjamin, along with their wives, retained the property until 
1933 when they sold it to the widow Ida Flitter. Ida Flitter and her heirs retained 623 Lombard 
Street for nine years. (Looking at this succession of names, one is tempted to imagine the house 
passing from white colonial to African American to English to Irish to Jewish and back to 


English owners.) 
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In 1942, a century after Solomon Clarkson’s purchase of the messuage from the estate of Henry 
Pratt, the Flitter family sold the property to the Octavia Hill Association. (See the trail of deeds 
documenting sales of 623 Lombard, each confirming the uniquely identifying measurement of 
the lot and its location in Appendix Item Number 7.) The Octavia Hill Association held the 
property for the next 46 years, until transferring the home to Lombard-Addison Way Inc. on May 
7 1988. That brings us close to the year, 1994, in which Valerie Rushmere became the owner. 
Valerie’s indenture shows her buying the house at auction from The Bank and Trust of Old York 
Road based in Willow Grove. Valerie reports that a speculator had purchased 623 Lombard and 
several of its “sister” houses with an eye to “developing” them but ran out of money for the 
project. Close call! 
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The Neighborhood 


Part I: The Neighborhood 
From Richard Allen to W.E.B. Du Bois 


Between 1791 and 1898 the immediate neighborhood of 623 Lombard Street (6"" Street on 
the east, 7" Street on the west, Rodman Street — previously Saint Mary’s or Carver Street — 
to the south, and Addison — previously Minster — to the north) was in many ways the 
epicenter for the struggle for African American rights in the United States of America. The 
efforts of some of the most prominent black and white citizens of the era were heavily 
concentrated and focused within this small section of the 5" Ward in the City of 
Philadelphia. 





Figure 10. Insurance Map, 1872, showing the 600 block Of Lombard Street and 
nearby blocks (See Ernest Hexamer, Insurance Maps of the City of Philadelphia, cited 
in Bibliography.) 


As we now know, although the plan for Philadelphia was laid out in 1683, the first home at 
623 Lombard (and presumably the neighboring structures that clearly appear to be of the 
same style and construction) was not built until sometime after 1801 — and probably closer 
to the late 1830’s. Yet, there were important developments in the neighborhood by the 
1790's. 
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In 1791 Richard Allen, a former slave and subsequently the first bishop of the first African 
American denomination in the United States, founded the Mother Bethel African Methodist 
Episcopal (A.M.E.) Church. The site chosen, on the east side of 6th Street just north of 
Lombard Street, is the oldest parcel of land continuously owned by African Americans. 





Figure 11. Mother Bethel AME Church, 1829 (Source: Library company of 
Philadelphia). 


According to Julie Winch in her book Philadelphia's Black Elite, “Richard Allen arrived in 
Philadelphia in February of 1786, in response to the invitation of the local white Methodist 
elders to work with the growing numbers of black Methodists in the city.” He preached to 
black members of St. George’s Methodist Church, but his initial suggestion to create a 
separate church for African Americans was not well received by either whites or most 
“respectable” blacks. 
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Nonetheless, the desire to create a church specifically for African Americans 
remained strong, and incidents of prejudice and censure further encouraged the 
eventual formation, in 1791, of both the African Episcopal Church of St. Thomas 
(led by Absalom Jones), and Allen’s A.M.E. Church. While there was opposition to 
the creation of a separate church for blacks, notable figures, such as Benjamin Rush 
(the noted physician, signer of the Declaration of Independence, and leading 
intellectual in the early years of the American republic), employed their talents and 
money to help create the first churches led by and for African Americans. 


In W.E.B. Du Bois’s seminal study, The Philadelphia Negro, the author noted that 
during the period between 1790 and 1810 the number of African Americans in 
Philadelphia County increased nearly five-fold, from 2,489 to 10,522, at a time 
when Philadelphia’s population had risen to over 111,000 citizens. 


Pennsylvania had passed the Act for the Gradual Abolition of Slavery in 1780, and 
this likely helped encourage the growth of the number of African Americans living 
in the city. That said, the road to emancipation was neither fast nor smooth, as we 
have already learned from the story of Solomon Clarkson. Yet some African 
Americans in Philadelphia, although facing tremendous prejudice, did not have to 
struggle with the severity of enslavement and the difficulties of achieving 
emancipation. 


A notable example is James Forten, born in Philadelphia in 1766 to free African 
American parents. Forten served with the Patriots during the American Revolution 
and later, thanks to his considerable talent as sail maker and businessman, became 
one of the wealthiest citizens in the city. An active member in Absalom Jones’s 
African Episcopal Church, James Forten was known for his leadership in the 
abolitionist movement, and his opposition to the goals of the American Colonization 
Society which sought to encourage and facilitate the migration of free African 
Americans to Africa. At a meeting held at Allen’s A.M.E. Church in January of 
1817 to discuss the colonization efforts, the 3,000 attendees were asked by James 
Forten to vote on whether they were for or against the goals of the ACS. With nota 
voice raised in favor, the gathered people proclaimed their opposition with a 
resounding “NO!” James Forten would later recall that it “seemed like it would 
bring down the walls of the building.” As noted by Benjamin Quarels in his book, 
Black Abolitionists, p. 4, “...the assembly condemned the colonization scheme as an 
unmerited stigma upon the free Negro, and they vowed that they would never 
voluntarily separate themselves from their brethren in slavery.” 
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Figure 14. James Forten, probably by the African American artist Robert 
Douglass, Jr. ca. 1834 (Source: Portrait from the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania). 





James Forten died in 1842 (the same year in which Solomon Clarkson purchased the 
property at 623 Lombard Street), but his name came to grace the James Forten 
School on the west side of 6th Street, on the corner of Minster Street (now 
Addison), just north of Lombard and across the street from the Mother Bethel 
A.M.E. Church. 
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The Neighborhood 


A few blocks west, at 9" and Lombard, lived James Forten’s stepson Robert Purvis, a 
wealthy African American and leading abolitionist in his own right. In 1837, a time of 
rising Nativist sentiment, and growing fear among whites of free African Americans, Purvis 
authored the remarkable “Appeal of Forty Thousand Citizens, Threatened with 
Disenfranchisement, To the People of Pennsylvania.” Until 1838, free black men in 
Pennsylvania could vote. But now, a proposed change to the State Constitution, which 
voters ratified in 1838 by the narrowest of margins (50.2% v 49.8%), saw the word “white” 
placed before the word “freemen” as a requirement for the right to vote. Purvis’s valiant, 
but ultimately unsuccessful, appeal sought to galvanize support against the rescinding of 
voting rights for the likes of himself and his fellow African American men, including James 
Forten, his father-in-law, and Solomon Clarkson. 


During this period the neighborhood of 623 Lombard Street was engulfed in waves of 
typhus epidemics. Poverty, crowding, lack of sanitary facilities and decent housing 
contributed to the hardships that must have enflamed relations between local ethnic groups. 
Dr. William Wood Gerhard in 1837 described the plague of typhus that struck the 
neighborhood the year before: 


The patients were taken with the fever in various parts of the city and 
neighbouring districts, but by much the greatest number came from that 
part of the town which extends from Lombard street to a little below 
Shippen, and from Fifth to Eighth streets; this small but crowded district 
became almost an infected suburb. Within these limits the poorest and 
most intemperate of the inhabitants of Philadelphia reside... The disease 
appeared very soon in the prison (now taken down) in Arch street, but as 
the inmates of the prison came in great part from the infected district, it is 
possible that the disease may have been introduced by those who were 
admitted while laboring under it... 


Classes of persons affected—The first patients were almost exclusively 
from the poorest and most intemperate class of people, chiefly day- 
labourers. Such was the case with most of the blacks, especially the men, 
who were almost without exception in the habit of drinking freely of ardent 
spirits. The women were without fixed occupations, or were servants out of 
place. As the disease extended to the different parts of the city, people of 
various occupations were affected, amongst them there was one 
respectable physician, who died of the fever... 


Source: page 297 in Gerhard, 1837, cited in Bibography 


Arch Street Prison, constructed in 1807 at Broad and 
Arch Street and demolished in 1837. It held no 
criminals, but rather yagrants, debtors and poor 
people. Watercolor by David J. Kennedy. Image from 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Source: Kristin O’Brassill-Kulfan Arch Street Prison: 
A prison without convicts. (September 10, 2015). 
http://staffblogs.le.ac.uk/carchipelago/2015/09/10/arch- 
street-prison-a-prison-without-convicts/ 
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This was also a period of severe economic crisis and, consequently, desperate competition. 
The Panic of 1837 brought on a depression that lasted into the early 1840’s. 

Unemployment soared, sometimes well over 25% in Philadelphia, pitting those on the lower 
rungs of the economic ladder against one another — Irish Catholics and African Americans 
in particular. On several occ 





ions the tension turned violent. 





Such was the case in 1842, the year in which the Lombard Street Riot took place. A mob of 
white Irish Catholics attacked some 1,000 African American citizens who had gathered to 
celebrate Jamaican Emancipation Day. The conflagration, which lasted several days, 
resulted in the looting and destruction of many buildings and homes. The riot also extended 
many blocks beyond the starting point, including westward on Lombard past Solomon 
Clarkson’s home at No. 623, and toward the home of Robert Purvis at 9" Street. 
Fortunately, both residences were spared. Here is a contemporary news account: 


Riot in Philadelphia. Conflicts between whites and blacks. 
The well known inveterate hostility existing between the laboring whites, 
and colored population of the southern section of the city, again broke 
the bounds of law on Monday last, and a fearful riot ensued. 


It appears that the colored people had determined to make a formal 
display in celebration of the emancipation of their brethren in the British 
West Indies. Without exactly avowing that object, they ostensibly 
proposed it as a temperance procession. Banners, however, were 
displayed which sufficiently indicated their object in selecting the day 
they did for the parade—answering to the anniversary of the event 
alluded to. Amongst those banners, one in broad letters was inscribed 
“Liberty or Death” another “Free Trade and Sailors Rights.” 


When the procession reached Fourth and Plumb streets, in the 
district of Southwark, it was attacked by a volley of stones, thrown by the 
whites, and a mischievous boy provoked a fight with one of those in the 
procession, a lad of about equal size, which was the origin of the whole 
serious results that followed. The black boy was considerably beaten by 
the white one, at which a black man struck the white boy over the head, 
and then a general fight in which thousands took part ensued—and 
continued the whole day. The blacks were seriously beaten at the onset, 
but rallied and thrashed the whites... fighting with clubs, sticks, stones, 
brick-bats and whatever missiles they could obtain, until they reached 
the corner of sixth and Lombard streets, within the precincts of the city. 
Some of the blacks took refuge in their own meeting houses in that 
neighborhood, and their procession having been dispersed, the whites 
went to work and destroyed houses and property indiscriminately, so 
that they belonged to or were occupied by blacks... 


Source: The Niles’ National Register, August 6, 1842, page 356. (See 
Appendix Item Number 11 for the full account.) 
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Figure 17. Lombard Street Riot Marker (Photo by Joaquin Moreland-Sender) 


As Philadelphia emerged from the long economic downturn, population continued to grow. 
Industrialization, the Great Famine in Ireland (1845-52), and (after a slight ebbing in the 
1840’s) the continued African American migration from the South contributed to 
Philadelphia County’s growth from roughly 250,000 people in 1840, to approximately 
600,000 citizens on the eve of the Civil War. The birthplace of American democracy and 
independence was the second largest city in the nation, and likely the fourth largest city in 
the Western world, with only New York, London and Paris surpassing it at the time. Yet, 
despite its heritage as the cradle of liberty, antebellum merchants and bankers in 
Philadelphia had deep connections in the South, resulting in considerable acceptance of a 
system dependent on slave labor. 


The 5" Ward, home to 623 Lombard Street, was 21% African American at this stage. As 
Russell Weigley notes in his essay, The Border City in Civil War 1854-1865, they “lived 
there, of course, because their occupations as domestic and menial workers for the best of 
families of the city brought them.” He adds that, “the economic position of blacks was 
steadily deteriorating from a very low base.” The new factories springing to life in the 
Industrial Age typically barred blacks from employment, while lower level positions, “such 
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as hod carrier and stevedore, had fallen to the Irish... Blacks born and living free in 
Philadelphia were less likely to have stable family lives than those coming to the city out of 
slavery.” 


As war approached, many Philadelphia merchants and bankers were invested in the South’s 
economy, based on slave labor, and were openly sympathetic to the southern cause. Few 
were eager to see the Union dissolved for the sake of African Americans. Until very near 
the onset of the war, the citizens of the city sided with the Democratic Party, the party most 
closely tied to the defense of slavery and its expansion to states in the western part of the 
country. An address by Republican President Lincoln at the State House in 1861 had the 
effect of turning the tide in favor of the Republicans, but this seemed to be rooted more in 
the hope of preserving the Union and the democratic principles upon which the nation had 
been founded, rather than any desire to aid the cause of the abolition of slavery. 


Once war had begun, it was not until the city came under threat from Robert E. Lee’s army 
in 1863 that the enlistment of African Americans was allowed in the state of Pennsylvania. 
On June 30, 1863, George W. Fahnestock, in a diary held by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, noted, “I saw several hundred colored men in procession march up Sixth 
Street to Chestnut, and up Chestnut Street. They were not uniformed nor armed, but were a 
good-looking body of men.” Lee’s army never reached Philadelphia, having been defeated 
by General Meade in the Battle of Gettysburg on July 1-3, 1863. African American slaves 
in the Confederate States had been freed by the Emancipation Proclamation earlier in the 
year. 
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Figure 18. Recruitment poster for colored troops, Philadelphia, 1863 (Courtesy of 
Library Company of Philadelphia, digital collection) 
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Although the Union won the war and the United States was preserved, neither the 
living conditions of African Americans nor the antipathy of whites towards blacks 
in Philadelphia improved much. Indeed, even before the war had concluded, 
African American soldiers and their wives were barred from riding street cars. In 
early 1864 a young African American school teacher, Octavius V. Catto, who as a 
child had attended the segregated Lombard Grammar School, organized a meeting 
to rally people behind the cause of allowing blacks to ride the street cars. They 
were not entirely successful, but by the end of the year some city lines were opened 
up — including those that ran along 6" Street. 


Catto continued to champion African American rights until his death. On October 
10, 1871, he was on his way to vote, a right restored only in 1869 when 
Pennsylvania ratified the Fifteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution. A 
racist Irish zealot murdered him at 9" and South Streets on his way to the polls. 
Nearly 136 years later, the City of Philadelphia unveiled a statue on the south apron 
of City Hall to commemorate Octavius V. Catto, the first statue to be dedicated by 
the City of Philadelphia in recognition of a solitary African American figure. 





Figure 19. Statue of Octavius Catto unveiled at Philadelphia City Hall, September 26, 
2017 (Photo by Helen Armstrong for Philadelphia Magazine) 


Five years after the end of the American Civil War, the majority of African 
Americans continued to live in wretched circumstances in Philadelphia. This was 
certainly the case in the 5" Ward, and the neighboring 7" Ward. But change was 
coming to the area in the form of new immigrants and new efforts at social reform. 
Both would impact the neighborhood around 623 Lombard Street. 
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As noted by John F. Sutherland in The Origins of Philadelphia’s Octavia Hill 
Association: Social Reform in the "Contented" City , “Between 1870 and 1910 
Philadelphia's Russian-born population increased from 94 to 90,696, while the 
figures for Italian-born climbed from 516 to 45,308. These immigrants moved into 
the city's unhealthy southern wards. Italians settled heavily in the second, third, and 
twenty-sixth wards, while Russians concentrated in wards one through five and the 
thirty-ninth ward. At the same time, black migrants from the South moved from the 
third, fourth, and fifth wards into the seventh ward.” 


During this era, the back of Philadelphia’s common rowhouses “facilitated the 
proliferation of invisible rear courts and alleys which were usually unpaved, 
unsewered, and serviced by court hydrants and foul, rotting privies. Well into the 
early 20th century, over 60,000 properties still used a privy!” This was particularly 
common “in the notorious ‘Alaska District’ - a network of courts and alleys, 
bounded by Fifth and Ninth Streets and by Christian and Pine,” an area that 
included the 5th Ward. The district “had long been infamous as a center of riot, 
disease, and poverty.” It is in this area that many efforts at social reform were 
targeted. 


While many whites held strongly racist views, a number of determined white 
activists fought on behalf of, and side by side with, African Americans. Three 
names stand out for their roles in leading organizations both in the Fifth Ward and 
in the City of Philadelphia as a whole: Parrish, Wharton, and Starr. 


Dr. Joseph Parrish (1779-1840) was a prominent Quaker, respected physician and a 
president of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society. (He was also the great-grandfather 
of the celebrated artist Maxfield Parrish). His son Dillwyn Parrish, for many years 
president of the College of Pharmacy, would also go on to be a president of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society from 1851-1886. However, it is his daughter 
Susanna, and her daughter Susan, that have the clearest impact on the neighborhood 
around 623 Lombard. 


Susanna Parrish had married into the prominent Wharton family (her husband, 
Rodman, was the brother of Joseph Wharton, a co-founder of Bethlehem Steel and 
later founder of the Wharton School of Business. An ancestor of Rodman, Thomas 
I. Wharton, was one of the founders of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
his home was the first site of the society). An activist in her own right, Susanna was 
one of the founders of the Children’s Aid Society, and was a friend of Octavia Hill. 
(A social reformer from London, in 1864 Octavia Hill was instrumental in 
developing housing opportunities for low income residents. While sympathetic to 
her poor tenants, she also insisted that rent be paid. A key component to her success 
was the employment of “friendly rent collectors,” who were expected to also offer 
guidance on such matters as behavior, good housekeeping and child rearing.) The 
connection between Susanna Parrish Wharton and Octavia Hill would prove to be 
important to Susan Parrish Wharton, Susanna’s daughter. 
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Susan, having inherited the family tradition of social activism, became involved in 
efforts to improve the living conditions of African Americans residing in the 
neighborhood of 6th & Lombard Streets. She lived at nearby 910 Clinton Street, 
where the home still stands today. Here is a passage describing her work from V.P. 
Franklin’s essay, “Operation Street Corner”, which is featured in the 

compendium, W.E.B. DuBois, Race and The City. 


Susan} Wharton was closely tied to a series of ventures to improve the housing and living 
conditions of Philadelphia’s Fifth Ward, an area with some of the city’s most dilapidated 
housing and poorest families. In 1880, philanthropist Theodore Starr purchased a lot on St. 
Mary Street in South Philadelphia and built the first of several homes he rented at low cost 
to black residents of the area. When Susan Parrish Wharton graduated from Vassar College 
in 1884, she opened St. Mary Street Library, near the Starr homes, for poor black children. 
Wharton was joined at the library by her cousin Helen Parrish; together they worked 
closely to found a branch of the Octavia Hill Association in Philadelphia in 1888...[The 
Octavia Hill Association was a housing reform group that bought and renovated decrepit 
housing in the city to rent to struggling families.] Wharton also continued her activities at 
St. Mary Street, opening a cooking school in 1890, offering penny lunches to poor children 
in 1894, and sponsoring a kindergarten in 1902. In 1892, Susan P. Wharton, drawing from a 
network of female college graduates interested in social reform, invited the College 
Settlement Association to establish a branch in Philadelphia in one of the houses originally 
built by Theodore Starr, which Wharton had acquired in 1890. The St. Mary Street Library 
and Neighborhood house merged with the College Settlement Association in 1892. 





| seenagret ae THEODORE STA\ 
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Figure 20. Theodore Starr from The Starr Centre Association History of a Street, 1901 
(Source: Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 
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Apart from offering low cost housing, Theodore Starr, who died in 1884, was behind many 
other efforts in the neighborhood aimed at remedying the poor living standards of its most 
destitute residents. Among his projects we find the Starr Center, the Starr Library, the Starr 
Kitchen, the Star Centre Co-operative Shoe Club, the Co-operative Coal Club, and the 
Theodore Starr Savings Bank. He was also behind the creation of the initial and small 
version of the Starr Garden Park, which today occupies the entire square block bounded by 
Lombard, Rodman, 6" and 7" Streets — directly across the street from the house at 623 
Lombard. 





Figure 21. Star[sic] Centre Co-operative Shoe Club from the Susan P. Wharton 
scrapbook at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 





Figure 22. Annual Report of the Co-operative Coal Club, with Susan Parrish Wharton 
as Chairman. (Source: From the Susan P. Wharton scrapbook at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania) 
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Starr Garden began as a modest park in what was considered one of the city’s 
worst slums. Crime and grime pervaded the neighborhood, and it was no 
surprise that the likes of Theodore Starr and Susan Parrish Wharton came to 
focus their considerable talent and resources where they did. However, by the 
turn of the century the City of Philadelphia had also become more involved in 
trying to alleviate some of the worst problems that stemmed from poverty and 
overcrowding. At a time when Philadelphia was experiencing its greatest 
population growth (jumping from nearly 850,000 in 1880 to almost 1,600,000 
by 1910), the city cleared an entire block of homes and businesses to create 
the Starr Garden that still exists today. In 1911 they erected a handsome 
recreation center that occupied a significant portion of the north side of 
Rodman Street. Sadly, it was torn down in the 1950's. 








Starr Garden Park 
Philadelphia's Newest Gift to the Play Activities of Her People 


Figure 23. Starr Garden in 1913 - Built in 1911, demolished in the 1950's (Source: 
Postcard) 
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Susan Wharton is acknowledged by W.E.B. Du Bois in The Philadelphia Negro, as 
instrumental in convincing the University of Pennsylvania to help facilitate the 
undertaking of his groundbreaking sociological study. Writing to Dr. Charles C. 
Harrison, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, in 1895, Wharton explained, 
“We should like the co-operation of the University in a plan for better understanding 
of the colored people, especially of their position in this city... to obtain a body of 
reliable information as to the obstacles to be encountered by the colored people in 
their endeavor to be self-supporting.” She was successful in her petition, and Du 
Bois arrived in 1897, occupying a home at 617 Carver Street (formerly Saint Mary 
Street, and now Rodman). The home stood where Starr Garden is today. 


By this time there were close to 2,500 African American residents living in the 5h 
Ward, which had close to 15,000 white residents. The neighboring 4", 7" and 8" 
Wards held over 50% of the city’s black population, with the 7" Ward — the focus of 
Du Bois’s study — comprising nearly 25% of African Americans living in 
Philadelphia. 


W.E.B. DU BOIS 
USUAL ES) 


African American 
. scholar, educator, and 
activist. Afounder of 
the NAAGP. In 1896-97 
he lived in the College 
SE eens Cones 
617 Carver(Rodman)St. 


Br STeeen in1899"°T" 
Philadelphia XS 





Figure 26. W.E.B Du Bois Historical Marker at 6th and Rodman, Mother Bethel 
AME Church in background (Photo by Joaquin Moreland-Sender) 
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The Philadelphia Negro 


A SOCIAL STUDY 


W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Ph.D. 


‘Together With 
A Special Report On 
Domestic Service 
by Isabel Eaton, A.M. 


Benjamin Blom 
New York 


Figure 27. Title page of The Philadelphia Negro, by W. E. B. DuBois This was a social 
th 


study focused on the 7" Ward. DuBois lived just a half block away from 623 Lombard, 
in the 5" Ward, while he did his research. 
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Additional Notes and Notable Buildings 


By agreement, the foregoing short and incomplete history of the neighborhood 
around 623 Lombard Street does not encompass much beyond the 20th century. 
However, two establishments that came to be built along Lombard Street between 
7" and 5" Streets and between 1909 and 1910 are worthy of mention. They reflect 
the ongoing efforts to improve the lot of people living in poor conditions, as well the 
changing demographics of the area — both of which, as we have seen, had roots in 
the late 19" century. 


The first establishment of note was the Henry Phipps Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania for the Prevention and Cure of the Tuberculosis. The Institute was 
named after its benefactor Henry Phipps, a Philadelphia philanthropist. (Phipps and 
Andrew Carnegie cofounded Carnegie Steel Company.) Construction of this 
beautiful building began in 1909 with the demolition of old homes from 631 to 647 
Lombard Street. According to commentary accompanying a picture like the one 
below in the Collections of the University of Pennsylvania Archives, “...the 
[Phipps] Institute pioneered the care of the hard-hit African American population, 
training African-American physicians and public health nurses to work with the 
community.” 





THE PHIPPS INSTITUTE FOR CO. 


Figure 28. The Phipps Institute for Consumptives (Tuberculosis) at 7" and Lombard 
Streets. It is now gone. 623 Lombard is visible in the group of rowhouses on the right. 
(Source: Postcard) 
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This enormous educational institution occupied the northeast corner of 7" and Lombard, 


just a few doors east of 623 Lombard Street. It is unclear when it was torn down, but today 
its former location is occupied by modern row homes. (See Appendix Item Number 8 for a 
photo of Dr. Florence Seibert working at the Phipps Institute around 1934. She describes 
the mission of the Phipps Institute in her book, Pebbles on the Hill of a Scientist, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, 1968.) 


The other establishment calling for attention is the B'nai Abraham Synagogue located on 
Lombard Street east of the Mother Bethel A.M.E. Church. The location was previously 
occupied by a splinter group from Mother Bethel, known as the A.M.E. Zion congregation. 
While B'nai Abraham was established in 1874, the Byzantine Revival style building that 
houses the synagogue today was designed by Philadelphia architect Charles Lewis Bolton, 
and built between 1909 and 1910, a time when Russian and Eastern European Jews came to 
prominence in the neighborhood. It is the oldest purpose-built synagogue in continuous use 
in Philadelphia. 





Figure 29. B'nai Abraham Synagogue, 2017 (Photo by Joaquin Moreland-Sender) 
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Final Thoughts 


Uncovering the history of 623 Lombard Street and the surrounding neighborhood 
has connected us to the expansion of the city, the American Revolution, signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, key figures and events in the struggle for African 
American rights, trends in migration and immigration, the founders of numerous 
institutions, as well as a variety of social reform efforts and movements. The 
strength and perseverance of the likes of Richard Allen, James Forten, Robert 
Purvis, Solomon Clarkson, Octavius Catto, Theodore Starr, W.E.B. Du Bois, 
Susanna and Susan Parrish Wharton, and many others are testament to the promise 
of Philadelphia as the cradle of liberty and democracy in the modern world. 


One wonders whether these individuals could have imagined that several African 
American mayors and countless other public officials of color would serve the City 
of Philadelphia and that citizens of the United States would one day elect an African 
American president. 


Yet, some of the fundamental obstacles faced by African Americans in the 
neighborhood around 623 Lombard during the time period that has been the focus of 
this history remain with us today. The struggle for equal rights and protections 
under the law continues, a daily challenge for many African Americans throughout 
the country. Furthermore, modern Philadelphia is considered to have the highest 
poverty rate of any big city in the country. A study done by the Urban League of 
Philadelphia just a few years ago entitled The State of Black Philadelphia noted that 
32% of African American residents live below the poverty line — twice the 
percentage for white residents. While African Americans now represent over 40% 
of Philadelphia’s population, the highest concentration of black residents is no 
longer to be found in the 5" and 7” Wards — a consequence of the economic and 
demographic forces that are constantly reshaping the city. 


So, as we celebrate the rich history of 623 Lombard Street and its immediate 
environs, it is worth remembering that the work begun by many of the figures we 
have come to learn about is far from complete. 
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Appendix 


Item number 1 


Mutual Assurance Policy #5554, Survey #4140, 1838, with a description of the property, updated from 
1838 through 1911 and finally canceled in 1922. 
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Item Number 2 


Indenture of sale of the property by the Bank of Pennsylvania to Henry Pratt - Deed Book EF No. 10. 
pages 583-585. (Philadelphia City Archives) 
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Item Number 3 


Isaac Hopper’s story of Solomon Clarkson, from National Anti-Slavery 
Standard 


(July 15, 1841, page 22) 


“Solomon Clarkson was a slave to John Hanson of New-Castle country, in the State of Delaware. 
At an early age he was sensible of the degradation consequent upon his condition, and determined 
to obtain his freedom in the best way he could. He was well aware that if he complained of 
hardship, or manifested much dissatisfaction with the condition of slavery, that his master would 
soon put it out of his power to seek his liberty in another part of the country, by disposing of him 
to some speculator, who would transport him to the South. As he increased in years his desire for 
freedom increased also; and in the year 1803, when he was about nineteen years old, he left his 
master and made the best of his way to Philadelphia. After being in that city a short time, he hired 
with Peter Barker; and in the course of a few months he opened his situation to that kind-hearted 
friend. Knowing he could not be long safe in Philadelphia, Peter applied to me [Isaac Hopper] to 
negotiate with his master for his freedom. Solomon was a fine-looking young man, healthy and 
well made, and every way calculated for making a valuable slave, and Hanson was by no means 
disposed to part with him without securing a good price. I addressed a letter to Hanson, informing 
him that I had been applied to on behalf of Solomon, and wished him to name the lowest terms 
upon which he would manumit him. After some time had been spent in corresponding on the 
subject, he agreed to take one hundred pounds, or two hundred and sixty-six dollars, sixty-seven 
cents. Peter Barker paid this sum, and Solomon agreed to live with him as a servant until the 
amount advanced should be refunded. 


Solomon’s condition was now changed, but he soon began to aspire to something higher than that 
of a servant and Peter consented to his making an effort to rise above it. He accordingly left his 
place, and hired with a doctor Reynolds. In the course of a few years, he managed to raise a sum 
of money sufficient to pay Peter Barker the balance due to him, and to defray the expenses of 
education in a respectable school in Allen Town, New Jersey. He went to that institution in the 
year 1812, and remained in it between one and two years. He had a remarkable capacity for 
learning, and in that time he made such advancement as qualified him to keep a school on his 
own account. He accordingly opened one in Philadelphia, and has ever since been employed in 
that line of business. He has been, and continues to be, very useful. Solomon Clarkson generally 
visits me, in New York, once a year. The last time I saw him was in the eighth month, last year; 
he then informed me that he had thirty scholars. He possesses unusual intelligence for the 
opportunities he has had, and has conducted so as to conciliate the confidence and respect of all 
who are acquainted with him. By his own energies he had raised himself from the abject 
condition of a slave to that of a respectable, and useful citizen.” 


Source: Excerpt from Daniel E. Meaders Kidnappers in Philadelphia. Isaac Hoppers Tales of Oppression 1780-1843 
2"™ Edition. Africana Homestead Legacy Publishers (Cherry Hill, New Jersey, 2009), pages 173-174. 
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Item Number 4 


Full indenture from the Estate of Henry Pratt to Solomon Clarkson for the structures and lot of land located 186’ 3” 
west of 6" Street on the north side of Lombard Street. The description of the purchase is located at the bottom of 
page 1 and the top of page 2. Source: Philadelphia Department of Public Records, book number 39, page 570. 
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Item Number 5 


Philadelphia in 1824; or, A Brief Account of the Various Institutions and Public Objects in 
this Metropolis etc (Philadelphia: H.C. Carey & I. Lea, Chestnut Street, August, 1924; 


What follows is an excerpt including the title page and pages 131-132, which refer to Solomon 
Clarkson as master of a boy’s school. 





°°. PHILADELPHIA 


L188a3 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT 


oF 


THE.VARIOUS [INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC 
OBJECTS IN THIS METROPOLIS: 


* 
BEING 


A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR STRANGERS, 
aND . 
AN USEFUL COMPENDIUM 


FoR 


THE INHABITANTS. 





, To which is prefixed, 
in Historical and Statistical Account of the City. 





WITH A PLAN OF THE CITY, VIEW OF THE WATEH-WORKS, 
AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS, 





‘ "PHILADELPHIA: 
H.C, CAREY & I. LEA—CHESNUT STREET. 


August, 1824. 
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SCHOOLS. 181 


received from the-executors of Mr. Ludwick the amount of 
his bequest. 

Since the commencement of the establishment, 5414 chil- 
dren have been admitted into the schools. During the year 
1823, there were admitted 231 boys and 171 girls, dicharyed 
during the same period 210 boys and456 << The number. 
= ao os the 1st of Jo io was ae _ and. 

72 girls. The managers have recently established a depart- 
ment for the instruction of girls in the plaiting of straw and 
the manufacture of straw bonnets and trimmings, from which 
very favourable results may be anticipated. ‘The capital stock 
and real estate of the institution amount in value to $30,671 
83 cts., which yields an income of $1571 40 cts., besides 
which an annual sum is paid by each member, which amount- 
ed to $400 in 1823. . The salaries to teachers, in 1823, were 
$ 1400, and the other expenses $292 86 cts. . 

The schools are kept ina house erected for the p 
in Walnut street, between Sixth and Seventh streets. The 
building is 30 feet front, and 80 deep. 

The officers for 1824 are—Jonathan Fell, President; Philip 
Garrett, Vice-President ; Richard Price, Treasurer; James C. 
Biddle, Secretary; and eighteen managers. 


Adelphi School. 


An institution under this name is situated in Gaskill street. 
It is designed exclusively for the instruction of coloured boys, 
of whom about 80 usually attend the school. It is supported 
by members of the society of Friends,-and is under the direc- 
tion of a board of twelve managers. 


Free School for the Education of Negro Children, 

Under the direction of ‘‘ The Associates of the late Rev. 
Dr. Bray,” in England. - . 

Master of the boys’ school, Solomon Clarkson ; mistress of 
the girls’ school, Mrs. Ruth Hand. 

This charity was originally founded by Dr. Bray, who in 
1696 was appointed by the bishop of London his commissary 
in Maryland, and was the projector and promoter of many 
very important schemes for the propagation of Christianity, 
«and the improvement of the condition of the African race. 

A large bequest was made to Dr. Bray and his associates, 
by Mr. D’Alone, the private secretary of King William, “to- 
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132 -BCHOOLS. 


wards erecting a capital fund or stock for converting the ne- 
groes in the British plantations,” ‘out of the interest of which 
a stipend was paid for several years, to support a catechist 
to teach the negroes in Georgia. 

Unexpected and almost insuperable obstacles to the exe- 
cution of Mr. D’Alone’s pious and benevolent plan, induced 
the associates, in 1760, to turn their attention to the instruc- 
tion of negro children, for which purpose schools were open- 
ed in different parts of America; and now, besides occasional 
assistance rendered in some of the West India islands, and 
to the settlement at Sierra Leone, they have on their regular 
establishment three schools in Nova Scotia, besides the one 
established here. 

The expenses of this school are defrayed with the rents 
reserved out of a lot of ground in this city, which was pur- 
chased in 1774, with the benefactions of the Rev. Mr. Upcher, 
of Sudbury, in Suffolk, the income of which was appropri- 
ated by him “to the education of negroes.” 

The present trustees of the associates are, Louis Hayes 
Petel, Esq., Rev. Charles Parr Burney, Joshua Watson, Esq., 
Samuel Waring, Esq:, Rev. Samuel Wix, and Mr. Sharon 
Turner; and the school and estates here are under the imme- 
diate superintendence of their attorneys, William Meredith, 
Eons James S. Smith, Esq., and Mr. Thomas Hale, acting 

ith the advice of the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, who for many 
years had them in his charge. : 


The institutions of which a brief account is here given, are 
the principal establishments for the support of charity schools. 
Numerous others, however, exist, more limited in their sphere 
of operations, but producing in their combined the 
happiest effect upon the character of the population. Among 
these may be mentioned the Aimwell School Society, esta- 
blished in 1796, for the free instruction of female children, 
by members of the society of Friends; the Philadelphia Union 
Society, instituted in 1 for similar purposes, by ladies, 
members of the Presbyterian-Church; the free schools of the 
United Episcopal Churches, and of the German Lutherans 
and Calvinists. There is also a free school annexed to the 
University of Pennsylvania, at which, in 1823, 88 boys and 
30 girls were taught the elements of knowledge. 
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Item Number 6 


Full indenture of sale of the house by Tobias Hance, heir of Solomon Clarkson, to James 
Smith Source: Philadelphia Department of Public Records, book number 37, page 81. 
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Item Number 7 


Trail of deeds to the house at 623 Lombard Street, from the time of Tobias Hance until its 
purchase by Lombard-Addison Way, Inc., in 1988 from the Octavia Hill Association. Each 
of the deeds here records the address of the house as 623 Lombard Street, located 186 feet 3 
inches west of 6" Street. 
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Cunded N. by ground of Henry ‘ratt 6. by Lombard 9t X. ami®, by other 
messupge. and lot now belonging to theEstate of Henry .pratt® 


‘ : : Lombard st 
Ny 8 of Lombard st 170° 37 w. of etn 3% \/ \ 


frt' 16" and ‘ondhe\ East side of ttew. motety or 1/2 part ofa } one. 


De No. 65% the W.\elde ‘thru ‘the mia-of the privy onthe this log and det 

f to “ e — f “ X : 

fea oN. by ‘gro und\ of Henry pratt &..by ground of Penjamin Wilkins © 
gmbard, $%\W, by ground of omon Clarksen 


“pa. Lombard 3% 
WL 
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must be an exact eopy of the wording 
no pnw os 


ADDRESS OF PRESENT OWNER 


Gn 


AL quar SERTAIN LOT OR PIECE OF GROUND: 


’ C86... 
& Sortride BE 1865 3 RE 100 


yl ees 2 6° deer 151 
wine eb 


ae od Cor frit hoes sateen” Ey 


P Ba n- ey ee BCX dom toned eS a 
te Rules eee 
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A House with History 









DEPARTMENT OF RECORDS 


HS SOEP 2 AGC 


FROM 






De lacred. MCE phe 
= , : (ua, 

wh pied bbtsert pus Cee 
Vee | 


PLATE 


THE DEED COVERING THIS PROPERTY CONTAINED OTHERS, 
AND THE FULL DESCRIPTION OF THIS LOT 


HAY BE READ BY VIEWING 


é : OS 








[REMARKS 








“DEED CHOSS REFERENCE FOR REGISTRY 


1 0274 x e a 
TN, : fh > i. ae 
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Item Number 8 


Dr. Florence Siebert at the Phipps Institute ca. 1934 (Credit- courtesy of the collections of 
the University of Pennsylvania Archives) 
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A House with History 


Item Number 9 


“Society Hill (and Pennsylvania Hospital of Washington Square West) Historic District,” 
Philadelphia Historical Commission, 10 March 1999, Amended 13 October 1999 


This document provides a block-by-block description of the area of interest. The “Lombard 
Street—600 Block” page includes a description of the ten houses between 611 and 629 Lombard 


Street. It states that that they were built in 1838 for Henry Pratt and that they were later acquired 
by the Octavia hill Association between 1911 and 1942. 
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LOMBARD STREET - 600 Block 


Paving: asphalt Curbs: concrete and 
granite 

Sidewalks: brick Light fixtures: Franklin 
601-05 (aka. 420-24 S. 6" Street) Two, 2-story, red brick, contemporary duplexes. Four 


recessed entrances with decorative metal gates; two balconies centered at 2" floor; tripartite windows 1* 
floor with gates on 2"; gable roofs. 


6" Street and rear elevations: brick with a 5-foot brick wall extending across rear with wooden gates 
leading to enclosed garden; parking lot extends along 6" Strect behind the wall. 


Built 1981 by The Klett Organization, architects, Pine Street Associates, developers. RDA. Contributing. 


607 3-story, 3-bay, red brick, Greek Revival house. Rectangular wood door surround; single- 
leaf 6-panel door; 3-light transom; double-hung 6/6 sash on all floors; storm sash; brick sill 1" floor, stone 
lintels and sills 2™ and 3; 2-panel shutters 1* floor; modillioned box cornice; sloped roof. 


East elevation: stucco, 


Built c. 1830. Altered c. 1966 by Montgomery, Bishop & Arnold, architects, new sash, ground floor 
garage opening bricked in, new door, transom and sash. Contributing. 


609 & Rears _3-story, 3-bay, red brick, vernacular house. A wide arch-head courtyard entrance; 
rectangular wood door surround; single-leaf 6-panel door; 3-light transom; double-hung 6/6 sash on all 
floors; brick sills; marble stringcourse 2” and 3"! floors; 3-panel shutters 1* floor; aluminum covered 
sloped roof. 


New facade c. 1966 by Montgomery, Bishop, and Amold, architects. Contributing, 


611-29 Ten, 3-story, 2-bay, red brick vernacular houses. Rectangular wood door surround; 
single-leaf 6-panel door; 3-light transom; double-hung 6/6 sash on all floors; wood sills; 3-panel shutters 
1" floor; marble stringcourse 2™ and 3" floors; aluminum covered cornice; arched alleyway entrance at 
party wall; 611; no shutters, 


Addison Street elevation: stucco and brick with double-hung 6/6 sash on all floors; cinder block and brick 
wall, approximately 3 feet high. 


Built between 1801-38 for Henry Pratt, Esquire, Acquired by the Octavia Hill Association between 1911- 
43. Alterations c. 1966 by Montgomery, Bishop & Arnold, architects; 619: July 1995, rear deck. 
Contributing. 


631-43 (aka. 423-27 S. 7" Street) "Lombard Street Homes” Seven, 3-story, 2-bay, tan brick, 
contemporary houses; 639 only 2 stories. Recessed entrances set at right angles to street; 3-part casement 
windows 1" and 3" floors; balcony with sliding glass patio doors 2° floor; brick bays extend the vertical 
height of the buildings with 3-story windows at either side of party wall; gable standing seam metal roof; 
metal security gates; 637-41: no security gates. 


Built 1969 by Hassinger & Schwam, architects. Contributing. 
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A House with History 


Item Number 10 
Philadelphia Register of Historic Places 
[Designating houses on 600 block of Lombard Street] 


This document records the individual historic designation of the house at 623 Lombard 
Street along with its neighbors, 611, 613, 615, 617, 619, 621, 625, 627, and 629 in the 
Philadelphia Register of Historic Places as of 12/31/1984, and the inclusion of houses west 
of 629 in the Society Hill Historic District as of 3/10/1999. 





wa ‘iyo Pitadephia Philadelphia Repiserof Historie Paces 
1 sierronee J ctveoinei | cours | oametaromey [shen 
@ 
Historie Register Public Meetings Design Review Designation 

fla > sxescal > stun Raiser > acaba Register of Hist Paces 

Philadelphia Register of Historic Places 

a ‘he Pisssipia Repro Histane Place the comorhensive, eye 
Philadelphia Register 


2» Philadelphia Register of 


Properties 
Historie Places 





Philadelphia Historic Districts 


Plague Program 





‘Tho National Registor 





"Most enries the Phladsphia Raglster are sted by offical City st 
which ae asigned to tax paces by the Office of Property Assessment 






‘few entries an the Philadelphia Register, primary structures 
bridges and fountains but also some buldings, do net have ste 
relisted on the Phadlpnia Register by name and approximat 


hepsi pila govihistorcalregiste/Pages/RogisteroHistoricPlaces aspx " 
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Philadelphia Historical Commission Philadelphia Register of Historic Places As of 8/25/2017 


Address Designation Date’ | Designation Date2 | District Date District 
312 Lombard St 1/22/1963} 5/4/1978] _3/10/1999]Society Hill 


[314 Lombard St___ TT t22igesf 5/4/1978] 3/10/1999]Society Hill 
[socom ares] ———zaral — arora —— 
320 Lombard St 7722/1963] 27211976] __3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[322 Lombard St__t22igesf 2/2/1978] 3/10/1999]Society Hill 
[323 Lombard St 4/30/1957 | 3/10/1999] Society Hill 


[324 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[326 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 


[328 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
330 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[332 Lombard St Society Hil 
1334-38 Lombard St ———— 3/10/1999|Society Hill 
335 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
401 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[406 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[408 Lombard St 12/31/1984) '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[410 Lombard St 12/31/1984) 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[412-24 Lombard St__ | tzvatvigeaf TT 3/10/1999[Society Hill 
fastonsss's-—————| ase] | sarees 
426 Lombard St 12/31/1984) 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[428 Lombard St izraivigeaf TT 3/10/1999[Society Hill 
fetonsrsst | rare] | saris — 
[432 Lombard St 12/37/1984) 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[434 Lombard St tzvstiggaf TT 3/10/1999[Society Hill 
= 
[503 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[505 Lombard St 3710/1999]Society Hill 
[507 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
509 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[511 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
513 Lombard St _——— 3/10/1999]Society Hill 
515 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[523-27 Lombard St 12/31/1984) 3/10/1999] Society Hill 



















































































[529 Lombard St 3 10/1999]Society Hill | 
[stones | | —sraresc  — 
[533 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[S35 Lombard St 310/1999[Society Hill 
<< 
[539-41 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[S43 Lombard St 310/1999]Society Hill | 
fortonss'se—————- | | sara t — 
[607 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[609 Lombard St 310/1999]Society Hill 
Itttonssa's: | ase] | srry ir — 
[611 Lombard St 12/31/1984) 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[613 Lombard St i2vatigaaf TT 3/10/1999[Society Hill 
[615 Lombard St 12/31/1984 — 3/10/1999]Society Hill 
[617 Lombard St 12/31/1984) '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[619 Lombard St 12/31/1984) 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[621 Lombard St 12/31/1984} 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
1623 Lombard St 12/31/1984) 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[625 Lombard St 12/31/1984) 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[627 Lombard St 12/31/1984} '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[629 Lombard St 12/31/1984) '3/10/1999]Society Hill 
Page 74 of 206 
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Philadelphia Historical Commission Philadelphia Register of Historic Places As of 8/25/2017 





[631 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
[633 Lombard St '3/10/1999| Society Hill 
1635 Lombard St 3/10/1999|Society Hill ___—it 
[637 Lombard St_ 3710/1999] Society Hill 
[639 Lombard St [Society Hill 
[641 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[643 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
1645 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[701 Lombard St '3/10/1998|Society Hill 
[709 Lombard St '3/10/1999| Society Hill 
711 Lombard St '3/10/1999| Society Hill 
[713 Lombard St [Society Hill 
[715 tombard St [Society Hill_ 
[719 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[721 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[723 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
725 Lombard St '3/10/1999|Society Hill 
[727 Lombard St 3/10/1999] Society Hill 
742 Lombard St '3/10/1998|Society Hill 
[802 Lombard St 

[804 Lombard St zzig6af 
PP 
[42 Lombard St 
[844-46 Lombard St 
[935-39 Lombard St 
[941 Lombard St 








[943 Lombard St 


1037 Lombard St 

[1039 Lombard St ava7itgeof 
[1041 Lombard St gva7itgeof 
[1043 Lombard St__ | gva7igeof 
1108 Lombard St 

7108R Lombard St 

1200-10 Lombard St 

1212-28 Lombard St 

1227 Lombard St 

1233 Lombard St 

Pf 
a 
PT 
1243 Lombard St 3/28/1961 

1245 Lombard St 3/28/1961 

1247 Lombard St 3/28/1961 

1313 Lombard St 

1315 Lombard St 

[1317 Lombard St grzergeaf 
[1319 Lombard St arae/tgeaf 
[1321 Lombard St sizevioeaf 

1323 Lombard St 

1325 Lombard St 

1332 Lombard St 10/27/1967| 

1334 Lombard St 12/31/1984] 

1336 Lombard St 5/14/1975] 

1409-11 Lombard St 2/8/1995}Rittenhouse Fitler 
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Item Number 11: News Account of the Lombard Street Riots 
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NILES' NATIONAL REGISTER—AUG. 6, 1842—STATES OF THE UNION. 








Onfarin ieat anchor atthe navy yard, and two French 
shujwofear, the Brilliante andthe Dsnois, are ts 
eu here during the summer mouths.” 

‘Whe United States brig Boxer, lievt. com, Bullus, 
sailed from Bort Royal, (Jamaica), ‘kins. for ‘Trin. 
dad de Cuba. 

‘The United States shin Fairfield, com. Morgan, 
from Algiers, arrived at Gibraltar 15th ultimo, 

Ponrsmovra vavat aration. A greater number 
of men-of-war have been built at Portsmouth than 
any other harbor in the country. 

+ Guns. 











Scammcl 
Foruneul, 
Washing, 
Concord, 
Congres, 


SRUSESBeeeses 





“4 
‘be added the Alabama, 74, 2n 





To these ma; 1d Santee, 

44. These ships are 
fand finished about 15 years. 
‘The America 74 was presented by the Continental 
or to Louis XVI. king of France, and after- 
is captured by the British, {rom whose model 














many English ships were built. ‘The America, 50, 

lone, afterwards governor Langdon, 
and her original model in mahogany, about three feet 
Jong, was a few years since presented by Mrs. El 





wyn, his daughter, (0 the Fortsmouth Athenaeum, 
sad is now in the eabinet of that institution 
[Nave Fork Union 











STATES OF THE UNION. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Rior ne Pumapetruia. Conflicts betecen whites 
‘end blacks. ‘The well known inveterate liontility ex- 
isting between the laboring whites, and colored po- 
ulation of the sou 
roke the bounds of law oti Monday last, and'a fear- 
ful riot ensued. 











IU appears that the colored people had deter) 


mined to make a formal display in celebration of the 
‘emancipation of their brethren in the Bri 
Indies. " Without exactly avowing that object, they 
‘osteusibly proposed it as a temperance processiut, 
Banoers, however, were displayed which sufficiently 
indicated thei object i selecting the day they dd 
for the parade—answering to the anniversary of the 
event alluded wo. Amongst those baoners, one in 
broad letters was inscribed "Liberty or Death” ano- 
ther “Free Trade and Sailors Rights.” 

‘When the procession reached Fourth and Plumb 











iy a volley of stones, thrown by the whites, and 
mischievous boy provoked a fight with ove of those 
in the procession, a lad of about equal size, which 
1r2s the origin of the whole serious results that fol 
Jowes, Tne oiaek POY Was cousiderably beaten by 
The white one, at which a black inan struck the white 
fd then a general fight, ip which 


boy over the head, 
ands yensued—and continued during | 
thousands took part, ad dacs 


susan oy Pas backs were se 
the ole 235 Tallied and tatied the whiten 


Fourth and Plumb streets, the crowd of both 
From Four and Suge, then up to Sith 
SePSouth, fighting with elubs, sticks, stunes, bri 
Batsand whatever missiles they could obtain, w 
they reached the corner oy ist and Lombard 

within the precincts of the eity. Somg of the 
took refuge in their own meeting houses in 
‘neighborhood, and their procession 1 
Gispersc, the whiies weat to work and destroyed 
Dolses and property indiscriminately, so that they 
Jonged to of were oceupied by blacks. 

‘During the Bight of ourse many were seriously burt, 
(One white man bad his arm broken from a blow in- 
ited by huge club in the bands of black; ano- 
ther white man was stabbed with a knife or dirk in 
the oye; a black man, named Metcalf, had bis right 
tye laid open by a blow from the weapon of a white, 
fd sm teen or twenty obers more o lena ser 

injured. ‘Phe most desperate of the blucks was 
cunlyaT'gumb tap, who uid much mischiel, and 
fetloualy injured several whiles ere he was arrested 


Py the police, 
raed property were now assailed—many, 

botiabntes and blacks were are ured 

ce ine lator Sally gave way ‘ately in 

per oe concealment. Their domieles were thet at- 

{ated ana much 

Hrokand atlomptod to restore 









































lon the stocks, though built | eg 


as attacked | 





fog ae 


age sustained. Te police ar- | down the wl 
st ofeore one, Soe twenty [wile increasing in outers. At Pian, they Wrped 

















of the risters were taken into enstds and desperate 
fd senitinies successt efforts were mine by the 
mob to reseve tinnm, Towards techs of the des 
the mob were infuriated iy the discharge of a mise 
et from 9 house in Beales alley, ovcupied by eo. 
ord pecple, ad wourniing there young mens the 





by taking thet into eustaly; une, however was 
thd “hate! sume!" wan heant on chery side. 
Sir arora ie pao 
‘th and 8th sts, He requested him to surrender him- 
thivenpostulation of the eficer the blac 



































To 
ele, 
dd as force was about to be aned to take. Rane 
Gora bn oft ace re Redon 
imo out to te crowd, and before see tre 

pavement, hundred clube and ather enssies were 








{evel ai his. person. ‘The blows were’ heard to 
felted hey pon hin, ante tf 
every digi, "He cou make no resitace, and 
after a few minutes beating, he was dragsed sion 
Ue street by the head and houldets.cuxered wilh 
blcod; and to all appearance dead. “Te erowd fale 
lowed ater ig an iauneose body, hooting ant eens 
ing in exultation. "He was brought hy the ofieers to 
the police, where, ater dressing his wonnde and a, 
tuiniteing stimulants, be 40 far recovered ay to he 
fle to beremored 8 the hoop Tis bead ard 
le perion re dreadfuly eu and bruised, a 

Tie crcl sation bealiee: 28 
about 9 oelock, suddenly, and without an int 
‘ation that the building had been enicred, large 
| four story edifice in Lombard street, near Seventh, 
kaown a8 “Smith's Hall newly erected by a weal. 
thy colored man named Smith, was discutered to 
beon fire. The fremen hurried to the spor but 
tbeie efforts were confined to the saving of banding 
sucroundiog it, and in less that a half hour the walle 
i, crushieg a stnall two story brick howe ‘next 
|door, to and knocking ut ite walle, This 
[hat way ued was aut for Penne 

pIvaaia Hall," destroyed several years ager ands 
Posed to be devoted to the same purpose ihe dineues 
fof alin auton nce deo 
i less thao ao hour-thousonds 6 parsons necks 

{ing Topking at the destruction, Persons st 
“eiore this fre had beon subdued, another was 
Aieovered (ssuing trom the colored Presbyterian 
hurehin Si Mar tet which had bes quiet 
Jenered and Bre rhn ing wav alder 

iter midnight the police were left in quiet 

session of the Held.” Sy 
‘Next moraing the excitement burst out anew and 
Jextended to the Schuylkill, collier, laborers ery, 
and boys crowded every corner, most of thetn Irish: 
ten armed. with abilelais and clubs, ‘Two black 
men exhibited themselves, which was tho signal for 
an atlack, Both were act upon by the mob in the 
ios furan manner, and barely excoped with tel 
|Ilves. ‘They were horribly bealew and eu and but 
for tho latetference of Bit. Dewey, at the fot of 
Walout street, who got them inte hs storehouse and 
Hacked them up, would doubtless have been killed. 
"A memenger was sent tie aherif for ald. The 
deputation ef that fice, under ‘charge of officer 
SitinJery, to the number’ of slout sity persons, 
Showed thinsclves upon the ground, each detin: 
guished by a green ridboo tied to the breast of his 
Soak. 1 ey paced alg Walnu street othe what, 
fart to Pine the belligerent party all the 







































































from the wharf, and by the time they 
half of the second sare towards the heart Of the 
city, the crowd pressed on so close, that it was nee 
eessury to quicken their pee, which was soon 
reightened to a full run, the mob in hot pars 

in threats ay 















being headed off at Schuylkill, Third and Spruce, ran 








‘down Third to Pine, along which they made the best 
ef their way tothe city. “The crowd pursued thera 
to Sixth and Pine, where black man was seen, to 


fattnck whom ealied them off from the pursuit’ of 
the sherit?s pore 
_ The moh, afer an unsuecessful attempt to get their 
victors, returned to the south western section of th 
city, attacking every black man that came in. thei 
14 committing many other outrazes. 
hey raeed a pone negro at the earner of "Thir- 
cen and Shippen sireets—eanght him, and beat and 
[frightened him almost o death. ‘The’ police officers 
|sutfered in many cases very severe! 
‘To add to the ditficuliy the aul 
i Timited to the eity bounds. Bat i 
fd that the eounty commissioners hat 
their sheriffs pesee, hi 
ut the frst Briga 

































ray, and humanity 
|to have acquitted himself, eat 
of the conimunity. He was however kuocked down, 
during the evening by some of the riotors, whom he 

to disperse. A great number, 
f those arrested, were examined 


























determined officers, remained Upon post during the 
hight, and kept the mob down, 

“Towards evening and after night on Monday the 
colored population fed in the utmost terror ia every 
possible ng into ersey, ame 
Over the Market and Callowhill sreet bridges into 
the country, and others making their way with all 
the haate in’ theit power ta the upper liberties and 
[districts of Philadelphia. " Numbers sousht refuge 
|in'the watch houses-rin the 8. E. watch house slope 
|seventy females were confined all night. -Mgny bid 
|themscives in alleys or contrived to get into Jarda 
tnd concealed themselves in sheds and other out 
nises. ‘Te negro residents up town barricaded their 
{ders inside. Large bodies of men, women and chile 
|dren of color, were collected on the meadows below 
|the poi house. 



































KENTUCKY. 

A murray excampment formed with the double 
lobject of fmproving acipline ‘and ‘celebroting the 
antiversary of independence, was formed, near Lex 
ington on the fourth inst. ‘The Artillery, Light Ine 
fone. Grey, and Grenier, fram Lexie, apd 
the Loulsrlle Guards, the Versailles Artinery, the. 
Slampuy Ground Arlllery, and the Georgetowa Are 
tillery reported themselves in soldier like order and 
answered rll call There wae an Gaicine 
Semblage of ladies and gentlemen on the can 
ground’on Sunday the when divine service. wae 
\performed. inthe forencon by the rev: J. D. Mate 
| fiews, of the Presbyterian church, Lexington, and in 
[te afitnoon by ie re Stevenson. VA sil ar 
| ger eooeourse attended the grand parade on the ane 
tive ie the koopa were reviewed by the g- 
proprite oration was delivered by 
ead, es 


























ILLINOIS. 
‘Tax Monwow xxcrrewenr eppears to increase. 
‘The developements which may be gathered from the 
publications of the state, are truly staring, It 
‘that the prophet of the sect, Joseph Smith, and 
is associates, have about six thousand votes uoder 
their immediate control, suficient to give them the 
lance of power between parties in the 
Rlalloged chet troy have found out how to meke a 
frottcble market of ths power. At the presidential 
lection they generally voted for General Harrison, 
but at the last election ‘they supported the Van Ba 
ren candidates. ‘They are now accused af having 
[contracted (o support the same party at the election 
hich occurred this week, in consideratinn of which 
the city of Nauvoo had a'charter granted to it with 
very extraonlinary powers. The predominance of 
the sect is secured to great extent indeed, if the ver 
ion af the charier given bythe Sangamo Journals 
correct. It states that they are authorised to punish 
7 wilaion of thelr ity ordinances by imprtien- 
tment for life, and one of their ordinances prohibit 
tiny obe from spenking disrespectfully of Smith, uo 
der severe poualties.” 
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